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THE ELEMENTS OF THE SENTENCE AND 
THEIR SYNTAX 

x. The Elements of the Sentence. — The various 
elements that enter into the composition of sentences 
are: 

i. Subjects. 

2. Verbs. 

3. Complements. 

4. Adjective modifiers. 

5. Adverbial modifiers. 

6. Connectives. 

7. Independent elements. 

2. Kinds of Subjects. — The subject of a verb may 
be: 

1. Noun: Wisdom is power. 

2. Pronoun: We are masters of our fate. 

3. Adjective: The best is none too good. 

4. Adverb: Then was the time to do it. *>> 

5. Phrase: Out of debt is out of worry. ^ 

6. Clause: What we think determines what we are. 

7. Infinitive: To live well is the business of life. 

8. Gerund: Writing letters was a pleasure to him. 



Exercise 

3. Point out the subjects in the sentences below. 
Avoid being deceived by inverted modifiers and comple- 
ments. 

1. What I had read about encounters with bears came to me 
reluctantly. 

2. At home is the best place for him. 

3. Being one's best is more of a privilege than a duty. 

4. To fail is frequently the greatest success. 

5. Now is the accepted time. 

6. It is the privilege of the strong to protect the weak. 

7. To teach children to fly kites was one of Rip's most pleasur- 
able pastimes. 

8. In health is in happiness. 

9. Driving an engine sixty miles an hour is an intense mental 
strain. 

10. In every countenance was the spirit of cheerfulness. 

11. To find reasons why other people should be contented is an 
easy matter. 

12. Whither old Argus had fled no one could tell. 

13. IVhat we will we can. 

14. In the morning comes wisdom. 

15. To cross the Delaware filled with floating ice, was no easy 
matter. 

16. In union there is strength. 

17. To remain what we are is not life. 

18. In this undertaking he found an outlet for his abundant 
enthusiasm. 

19. This feat he had accomplished. 

20. Of the competent man the world is constantly in search. 

21. That a great deal of kindness goes, unnoticed in the world, 
is undoubtedly true. ^ > 

22. That we may yet discover other planets is perfectly possible. 

23. In every person with whom we come in contact something 
of interest is to be found. 

24. To start without them or to miss our train is the question* 
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4. It and There as Expletives. — An expletive is a 
word which has no significance in itself, but is used to 
anticipate the real subject, which takes a predicate posi- 
tion. 

> Examples 

i. With expletive: It is likely that he will come. 
• Without expletive: That he will come is likely. 

2. With expletive: There is a lonely island in the sea. 
Without expletive: In the sea is a lonely island. 

5. The Syntax of Expletives. — To give the syntax of 
an expletive it is necessary to state : 

1. The fact that it is used as expletive. 

2. The clause which it introduces. 

6. Syntax of Subjects used with the Expletive It. — 

To give the syntax of a subject used in connection with 
it as expletive, simply state that it is subject of the 
verb, treating it as if it were in its normal position at 
the beginning of the sentence. 

Exercise 

7. Point out the real subjects in the following sen- 
tences and state the syntax of each : 

1. It was a question whether we could reach the station in time. 

2. There was no reason to suppose that any one had preceded us. 

3. There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

4. It needs a man to perceive a man. 

5. There is no art to find the mind's construction in the face. 

6. It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse with 
superior minds. 

7. There is no religion in being unhappy. 

8. To realize your ideal it is not necessary to adopt a radical 
mode of living. 
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9. It is not good for any one to live alone. 
10. There is abundant reason why he succeeded. 
xi. Over the entire earth and its waters there is developed a 
series of changing forms. 

12. It has been said that truth should be tested in the labora- 
tory of human experience. 

13. There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in the tree. 

14. It is of the greatest importance where you are. 

15. Around me there was nothing that could afford shelter from 
the blinding storm. 

16. It was pleasant to sit still in the dark and watch the tired 
moon fade. 

17. There were garrulous waves ceaselessly talking of hidden 
treasures. 

8. The Predicate. — To predicate is to assert, affirm, 
or declare something. It is the function of the predicate 
to assert or affirm something about the subject. The 
verb is the asserting word, but sometimes its asserting 
power is incomplete. In such cases it requires a com- 
plement to complete the assertion. 

Examples 

Complete predication: The ship arrived safely. 

The appointed day has come. 
Incomplete predication: We know him well. 

They had sighted land. 

9. The Syntax of Verbs. — To give the syntax of a 
verb it is necessary to mention all of the verb, if it consists 
of more than one word ; and to mention the subject, or 
subjects, of which it is the predicate. 

Example 

Sentence: The hills and valleys had been hidden in mist. 
Syntax: Had been hidden is the predicate of hills and valleys. 
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Exercise 

xo. Give the syntax of the verbs in the sentences 
below. Indicate also whether or not they are verbs of 
complete or incomplete predication. 

i. All day long the noise of thunder rolled among the 
hills. 

2. Jerry was left in the mist and darkness alone. 

3. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

4. The noonday quiet holds the hills. 

5. When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again ? 

6. What would we not give for the spring and elasticity of the 
growing boy. 

7. We are just beginning to view history in its true 
light. 

8. Did men but truly understand the power of thought, they 
would begin to reconstruct the world. 

9. Not only around our infancy doth heaven with all its 
splendors lie. 

zo. Men and women, boys and girls, had all plunged into the 
water. 

11. There are no hedges or fences there to mark the fields. 

12. What was to be thought of her? 

11. The Complement. — The portion of a sentence 
used to complete the predication, or assertion, is called 
the complement. The complement may be any of the 
following : 

1. Noun: They are the fairies of sleep. 

2. Pronoun: I will hire you with a smile. 

3. Adjective: We left him alone in his glory. 

4. Phrase : They are of one opinion. 

5. Infinitive: He ever knew how to smile. 

6. Gerund: We advocate setting out at once. 

7. Clause: We understood what he meant. 



Exercise A 

12. Point out the complements in the following 
sentences : 

i. A wise man will make more opportunities than he finds. 

2. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

3. I wish I could take a quiet corner to observe the world. 

4. To come into his presence was to feel and receive an in- 
spiration. 

5. Ceaseless is the rumble in the streets. 

6. I know not where to find him. 

7. He liked to imagine that fairies dwelt in the Arden woods. 

8. He was taught to be master of himself. 

9. The light has grown grey in the skies. 

10. Nature plants in us what some call instinct. 

1 1 . The Captain advocated crossing at once. 

12. The decision was that he should be given every assistance 
possible. 

Exercise B 

13. By supplying appropriate complements complete 
the following sentences : 

1. An unexpected shower decreed that . 

2. Everybody knows how . 

3. Washington understood . 

4. The stranger inquired . 

5. The entire town became . 

6. Lincoln was chosen . 

7. His abode was . 

8. I consider it . 

9. What we think determines . 

10. The nation expects . 

14. Kinds of Complements. — Classified according to 
their use, there are four kinds of complements: 
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i. The subjective complement. 

2. The direct object. 

3. The objective complement* 

4. The retained object. 

15. The Subjective Complement. — The subjective 
complement is a word, phrase, or clause used to com- 
plete the predication of the verb and at the same time 
to express an attribute of the subject. Subjective com- 
plements may be used with the following classes of verbs : 

z. Copulative: She is a child. 

The sound grew heavy. 
The light became brighter. 

2. Intransitive: It teyflat on the ground. 

Bright shines the sun. 
The rose smells sweet. 

3. Passive: His clothes were worn threadbare. 

The child was called Moses. 
Washington was chosen President. 
She was compelled to sing. 

16. The Direct Object. — The complement which we 
call the direct object may be the object of a transitive 
verb, an infinitive, a gerund, or an adjective participle. 

Examples 

A. As object of a transitive verb : 

z. Each mind has its own methods. 

2. I tried to follow in the darkness. 

3. He knows where they went. 

B. As object of an infinitive : 

1. It was not easy to follow him. 

2. He strove to live a noble life. 

3. To accomplish what we attempt is not always success. 
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C. As object of an adjective participle : 

i. Carefully picking his way he moved to the platform. 

2. He went on doing his duty without success. 

3. The rain having obscured the trail, we had great difficulty. 

D. As object of a gerund : 

1. All were interested in electing him. 

2. His trying to stem the tide was futile. 

3. We could not understand his forgetting what had happened. 

17. Syntax of Complements. — To explain the syntax 
of a complement tell what kind it is, and name the verb 
whose predication it completes. 

Exercise 

18. Explain the syntax of the complements in the 
following sentences : 

1. The glory of the sun has covered the day. 

2. A friend may well be reckoned a masterpiece of nature. 

3. He tried to save the day, but it was too late. 

4. Always endeavoring to follow instructions, he soon gained 
the confidence of his superiors. 

5. The machine was pronounced an unqualified success. 

6. Every thought of yours is a real thing, which impairs or 
improves your ability to accomplish. 

7. Dyspepsia is the result less of the food we eat than of the 
thoughts we think while eating. 

8. They were hailed the liberators of Rome. 

9. I thought that my voyage had brought me to success at last. 

10. All desires that distract me are false and empty to the core. 

11. Gaining the strength to hold my mind high above daily 
trifles, I found my lost power again. 

12. If you would be busy and nil your pitcher, seek the well 
which Wisdom guards. 

13. This peach looks beautiful but tastes bitter. 

14. Macaulay tells us to what he owed his happiest hours. 

15. In furnishing the house they decided to buy simple things. 
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19- The Objective Complement. —The objective com- 
plement is a word, phrase, or clause used to complete the 
predication of a verb and to express an attribute of the 
direct object after it has been, acted upon by the verb. 

Examples 

x. Noun: The society elected him secretary. 

2. Adjective: We dyed the coat blue. 

3. Phrase: They pronounced him in perfect condition. 

4. Clause: We helped to make him what he wished to be. 

5. Infinitive: The committee judged it to be wise. 

6. Participle: We thought him sinking. 

20. The Infinitive as Objective Complement. — Some 
grammarians regard a noun or a pronoun, used with an 
infinitive to complete the predication of a transitive 
verb, as subject of the infinitive. This so-called subject 
of the infinitive, however, may be regarded as direct 
object of the finite verb, and the infinitive as the objec- 
tive complement. The proper relationship between the 
noun or pronoun and the infinitive may be better under- 
stood if we change the voice of the main verb. We 
know that when an active transitive verb is made pas- 
sive, the direct object becomes subject, and the objective 
complement becomes subjective complement. 

Examples 

1. Active: They crowned him king. 
Passive: He was crowned king. 

2. Active: Arthur ordered Sir Bedivere to watch. 
Passive: Sir Bedivere was ordered to watch. 

3. Active: We saw him drive away. 
Passive: He was seen to drive away. 
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Exercise 

ax. Give the syntax of all complements in the follow- 
ing sentences : 

i. It is hard to believe such things. 

2. They gave him a chance to make his case dear. 

3. The woods seemed to move. 

4. That would be to drive him further from you. 

5. We saw everything made ready to crown him king. 

6. If we could only set matters right, learning might be made 
a recreation. 

7. They ceased fighting the current and observed whither he 
pointed. 

8. Washington decided upon crossing the Delaware, 
o. The men seemed hunting something. 

10. In an incredibly short time the place was made suitable 
for habitation. 

11. She has been christened the Good Princess. 

12. We know that kings and queens are but men and women. 

13. Conscious he had nothing to fear, he was slow and deliber- 
ate as he drew from under his robe a number of bags which he pro- 
ceeded to fill with treasures. 

14. I would make the page look like the first page of a news- 
paper. 

' 15. He liked to imagine that fairies dwelt in the Arden woods, 
which were the haunts of his boyhood. 

16. He was persuaded to make his plans known, so that the 
expectant multitude might know what course to pursue. 

22. The Indirect Object. — The name of the person or 
thing receiving the action of the verb indirectly is in the 
objective case and is called the indirect object. The 
indirect object partakes both of the nature of an adverb 
and of a complement, as it modifies the meaning of the 
verb and at the same time helps to complete its predica- 
tion by receiving the action indirectly. 
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Examples 

i. Active: His employer promised him promotion. 
Passive: Promotion was promised him by his employer. 

2. Active: We offered all three a position. 
Passive: A position was offered all three. 

■3. Active: We sent them a message of good cheer. 
Passive: A message of good cheer was sent them. 

23. The Retained Object. — Sometimes, through a 
peculiar idiom, the indirect object of an active verb 
becomes the subject when the verb is made passive. In 
such cases the direct object is retained. 

Examples 

1. Active: He told the president the facts. 
Passive: The president was told the facts by him. 

2. Active: We showed him what had to be done. 
Passive: He was shown what had to be done by us. 

3. Active: The stranger taught him to speak French. 
Passive: He was taught to speak French by the stranger. 

Exercise 

24. Give the syntax of the indirect objects, retained 
objects, and subjective complements in the sentences 
below. Remember that a retained object is the direct 
object of a verb in the active voice retained in the pas- 
sive, and that the subjective complement of a passive 
verb is the objective complement of the active verb. 

1. He taught us a great many interesting things. 

2. A great many interesting things were taught us. 

3. We were taught a great many interesting things. 

4. They were made to reverence the king as if he were their 
conscience. 
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5. The unknown was considered a wise man. 

6. Build thee more stately mansions, my soul. 

7. He was forgiven all his shortcomings and was made an 
honored member of the family. 

8. The windows were thrown open, and we were shown the 
marvelous beauty of the gardens. 

9. He taught us not to believe all that we are told. 

10. The President was asked to act at once. 

11. Pay him what thou owest him lest he give thee to the jailer, 
and thou be made to repent. 

12. We are convinced that he did right. 

13. A kingly crown was thrice presented him. 

14. I shall never in the years remaining paint you pictures. 

15. I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 

16. I was taught the lesson by the most competent of all 
teachers — experience. 

17. He was created Duke of Richmond. 

18. Washington was appointed commander of the American 
forces. 

19. He was given an opportunity to explain what he had been 
ordered to do. 

20. Her face had been splashed red by the driving storm. 

25. The Adverbial Objective. — The adverbial objec- 
tive is a noun used adverbially to modify a verb. It ex- 
presses extent, duration, direction, and the number of 
times. It resembles an object. 

Examples 

1. Extent of space: The party walked twenty miles. 

2. Duration of time: Elizabeth reigned many years. 

3. Direction: The storm passed this way. 

4. Number of times: He was elected to Congress eight times. 

26. Adverbial Objective Distinguished. — Nouns ex- 
pressing extent, duration, direction, and repetition may 
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serve as direct objects or subjective complements oi 
verbs, and as modifiers of adjectives or adverbs. In the 
latter case they should be called adverbial nouns. 

Examples 
As direct object of verbs: 

i. He measured oSfive yards of cloth. 

2. He counted jive hundred people. 

3. The party took this direction. 

4. It cost five dollars. 

As subjective complement : 

1. The distance is five miles. 

2. The length of the President's term Is four years. 

3. The time seemed hours. 

4. The cost was fifty cents. 

As modifiers of adjectives or adverbs : 

1. The journey is five hour s long. 

2. The ditch is ten feet deep. 

3. Hypatia lived centuries ago. 

4. The general stood a mile away. 

27. The Syntax of Special Constructions. — To give 
the syntax of any special construction, name the con- 
struction and explain its relationship in the sentence. 

Examples 

1. Sentence: They passed this way. 

Syntax : This way is an adverbial objective modifying passed. 

2. Sentence: John is yards behind. 

Syntax: Yards is an adverbial noun modifying behind. 

Exercise 

28. Give the syntax of the italicized expressions in the 
following sentences : 
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i. Three years she grew in sun and shower. 

2. Andernach is a mile nearer. 

3. The recitation periods are forty minutes. 

4. He weighed ten pounds of sugar. 

5. The truck weighs a ton. 

6. Hearing him speak that way, the members without clearly 
realizing where it would lead them, yielded. 

7. A month later the matter became clearer. 

8. We must hold ourselves in readiness for every favorable 
opportunity. 

9. Which way does the road run? 

10. How many a month I strove to suit 
These stubborn fingers to the lute. 

11. Many a barren league they wandered on. 

12. It cost me the best years of my life. 

13. It is better to be seventy years young than forty years old. 

14. The suspense lasted hours, it seemed. 

15. All night we listened to the pulsing sea. 

16. We counted a hundred cattle that day in a single pasture. 

17. The great crane swept a half circle to the right. 

18. They went the primrose way, spending hours dallying to 
pluck the blossoms of idleness. 

29. Adjectives. — Words which modify nouns or pro- 
nouns are adjectives no matter what their ordinary uses 
maybe. 

Examples 

1. The dew of summer nights collected still 
To make the morning precious. 

2. The down train was an hour late. 

3. Around the wood fire we gathered at the sunset hour. 

30. Adjective Equivalents. — All modifiers of nouns 
and pronouns are adjectives in function. Those not 
regularly adjectives are called adjective equivalents. 
They are, — 
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x. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case. 
Example: Harrys work is on his desk. 

2. An appositive. 

Example: John, the news-boy, has the idea thai he can make his 
way through college. 

3. A prepositional phrase. 

Example: The stream of life runs rhythmic through the world. 

4. An infinitive or infinitive phrase. 

Example: The desire to be useful can always be satisfied. 

5. A participial phrase. 

Example: Raising our eyes we beheld the gray dawn. 

6. A dependent clause. 

Example: He is the messenger who stands at the door. 

31. Adverbs. — A word that modifies the meaning of a 
clause as a whole, or any part of speech other than a noun 
or pronoun is an adverb. An adverb may modify, — 

1. An adjective: He is very ill. 

2. A verb or verbal: Faintly the day breaks. 
The slowly sinking sun sent his farewell to us. 

3. An adverb: He works most rapidly in the morning. 

4. An adverbial conjunction: We found it just where we left it. 

5. A preposition: The pin is exactly behind you. 

6. A phrase: The idea is quite out of the question. 

7. A complete predicate: He was absolutely a success. 

8. An entire clause: Apparently the boy was telling the truth, 
but the man was evading. 

32. Adverb Equivalents. — The adverb function is 
performed by the following sentence elements : 

1. The adverbial objective. 

Examples: He has been gone five months. 

Mary weighs a hundred pounds. 

Who ran the greatest distance? 
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2. The indirect object. 

Examples: They paid Harry a week's salary. 
The property was offered the city. 

3. A prepositional phrase. 
Examples: Thus I waited for morning. 

They were eager for the work. 

4. An infinitive or infinitive phrase. 
Examples: We lingered to watch the sun rise. 

Those things are ready to go. 

5. A present participle. 
Examples: Harry has gone skating. 

It is freezing cold. 

6. A dependent clause. 

Examples: I heard not thy steps as thou earnest. 
He lives yonder where the road turns. 

Exercise 

33. Explain the syntax of the italicized expressions and 
of all the dependent clauses in the following sentences : 

1. I thought that we were children together, you and I, mother, 
wandering through the fields hand in hand. 

2. All day we walked until evening, when we found ourselves 
standing on the border of Fairyland, where the King lived who 
ages before had been crowned monarch. 

3. And there a league away we beheld his palace gleaming white 
in the starlight. 

4. Its walls were made of shining silver, and the roof was of pure 
gold. 

5. Always I had thought it certain that if people came to know 
the King's palace, it would become air and vanish ; yet there it 
stood resplendent before me. 

6. And a little beyond rose high in air the palace in which the 
Queen lives, ever holding herself ready to obey the King's behests. 

• 7. In her hair she wore a jewel, polished bright in fairy work- 
shops, which cost her the wealth of a dozen kingdoms. 
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8. We went that way until we met a fairy, who had been com- 
manded to receive us, and she gave us a signal to enter. 

q. Of a sudden we seemed to be standing in a chamber where 
the Princess lay sleeping. 

10. I was about to touch my wand to her smiling lips to waken 
her; but three times I heard a voice whisper that it was not yet 
time for her to be disturbed. 

ii. "You will not be allowed to come visiting another time" 
said the voice, "if you cause the Princess annoyance, or tell 
anyone where she dwells." 

12. So we stood silent, awaiting what might happen. The next 
moment, the Princess arose herself, and went skipping out of the 
palace to join her friends, picking flowers in the garden which lay 
a short distance from the palace. 

13. Picking an armful of roses, she hurried back to greet us, 
calling us beautiful fairy names, many times more beautiful than 
our own. 

14. Then there chanced a strange thing; for everything was 
smitten black, and I found myself lying there alone under the great 
rosebush where I love to sit and imagine how things really are in 
Fairyland. 

34. Connectives. — There are four classes of words 
that serve as connectives : 

1. Relative pronouns: It is the dawn that you see. 

2. Prepositions: The sky is overcast with clouds. 

3. Conjunctive adverbs: It was late when he came. 

4. Conjunctions: Come and rest in the garden. 

35. The Preposition. — A preposition is a word used 
to connect a noun or its equivalent with some other word 
or words in the sentence in a modifying relationship. 

36. Objects of Prepositions. — The word governed 
by a preposition is called its object. This object may 
be: 
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1. A noun: The town was in festive attire. 

2. A pronoun: Success is for you if you choose it 

3. An adjective: We mistook them for new. 

4. An adverb: It was not known till then. 

5. A prepositional phrase: This came from across the sea. 

6. An infinitive: None came except to admire it. 

7. A participial phrase: He had just returned from hunting in 
Africa. 

8. A Clause: Everything was clear except what was said about 
physics. 

37. The Syntax of a Preposition* — To give the syntax 
of a preposition name its object and state with what that 
object is connected as modifier. 

Examples 

Preposition: The morning met me on its way. 
Syntax: On connects its object way with met. 

Exercise 

38. Explain the syntax of the italicized expressions 
and of all the clauses in the following : 

1. The letter below is one that was written many years ago by 
Thomas Hood, the poet, to a little girlfriend with whom he managed 
to pass many delightful hours. 

2. My dear May, I promised you a letter, and here it is. I was 
sure to remember it; for you are as hard to forget as you are soft to 
roll down hill with. What fun it was, only so prickly. I thought I 
had a porcupine in one pocket, and a hedgehog in the other. The 
next time, before we kiss the earth, we will have its face well 
shaved. 

3. Did you ever go to Greenwich Fair? I should like to go there 
with you, for 1 get no rolling at St. John's Wood. Tom and Fanny 
only want roll and butter, and as for Mrs. Hood, she is for rolling in 
money . . . 
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4* However, I hope we shall all have a Merry Christmas; I 
mean to come in my tickiesome waistcoat, and to laugh until I 
grow /a/, or at least streaky. 

5. Give my love to everybody, from yourself down to Willy, 
with which and a kiss, I remain, up hill and down dale, your affec- 
tionate lover. 

39. The Conjunction. -*- The conjunction is a word 
used to connect words, phrases, and clauses. 

40. The Conjunctive Adverb. — The conjunctive ad- 
verb is an adverb used to perform the function of a con- 
junction, while still retaining its adverbial function. 

41. The Syntax of Conjunctions and Conjunctive Ad- 
verbs. — To give the syntax of a conjunction, state 
whether it is a coordinating or a subordinating conjunc- 
tion and tell what two things it connects. In giving the 
syntax of a conjunctive adverb it is necessary, also, to 
tell what it modifies. 

Examples 

z. Coordinating conjunction. 

Conjunction: The night grows dark and the road becomes 
lonely. 

Syntax: And is a coordinating conjunction used to connect 
The night grows dark with the road becomes lonely. 

2. Subordinating conjunction. 
Conjunction: We tarried because it rained. 

Syntax: Because is a subordinating conjunction, used to con- 
nect the clause it rained with tarried. 

3. Conjunctive adverb. 
Adverb: It lies where it fell. 

Syntax: Where is a conjunctive adverb, used to connect the 
clause where it fell with lies, and to modify jell. 
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42. Uses of Dependent Clauses: a Summary.— 

Dependent clauses are used as nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs, as follows: 

A. The noun clause may be used as, — 

i. Subject: What we seek is truth. 

2. Subjective complement: That is what we desire. 

3. Object complement: I know the light will break. 

4. Objective complement: Industry made him what he was. 

5. Retained object: He was given what he desired. 

6. Indirect object : Give whichever comes first your attention. 

7. Appositive: They hold the idea that right will triumph. 

8. Object of a preposition: Think upon what hath chanced. 

B. The adjective clause may be used to modify : 

1. A noun: The way which we followed led to the fields. 

2. A pronoun: He whom we met was the philosopher. 

3. A gerund: His venturing forth, which his friends opposed, re- 
sulted in a great success. 

4. A noun infinitive: To penetrate into the wilds of Africa, 
which the stoutest heart might hesitate to undertake, seemed nothing 
to him. 

C. The adverb clause may be used to modify : 

1. An adjective: It is larger than we thought. 

2. An adverb: He lives yonder where the road turns. 

3. A verb: Strike while the iron is hot. 

4. A verb and complement: She is happy when the sun shines. 

Exercise 

43. Explain the syntax of all the clauses and of the 
italicized words in the following : 

1. Well, master, since thou dost ask it, I will tell thee my best 
story ; and I trust that what I have to recount will please thy ears. 

2. There was once a farmer who had laid up a very large sum of 
money, which is more than most people can do. With this money 
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he decided that he would go to buy sheep. He knew not whither he 
should go, but he set out toward what used to be called Lungarten. 

3. On his way thither, he had to cross a stream which song and 
legend have made famous. A short distance before he reached it, 
he saw a man coming running to meet him. 

4. "I have a boat to sell/' said the man, "and I trust you will 
allow yourself to be persuaded to buy it of me ; for you have more 
money than you need, and of boats I have one too many" Ac- 
cordingly, since the price was only a dollar, the boat was made the 
grazier's property, and he tied it fast by the river bank, thinking 
to use it on his way back, 

5. Arrived at Lungarten, the grazier found himself in a position 
to buy what he wanted ; and it was not long before he was able to 
start home, driving six hundred sheep. A short while after he had 
left town rain began falling, but the grazier, fearful that something 
untoward might happen at home, if he tarried any longer, made 
such haste as he could. But the progress he made was slow, and 
by the time he reached the river where he had left his boat moored, 
the roads were rendered so soft that his sheep and himself sank 
knee deep at every step. 

6. The river itself had over-run its banks, and the bridge where 
he was to cross had been swept down stream. There was only one 
way to get across, his boat. But that was so small that it would 
contain no more than a single sheep at a time. But the grazier's 
courage was not to be daunted; and, taking a sheep into the boat, he 
rowed and rowed. But the downpour had spread the river wide. 
Thus the grazier's task was made so great that it will take him a 
year at least to get the sheep across. Meantime, my good master, let 
us not be inclined to worry, but rather enjoy a good sleep every night. 

44. Independent Elements. — Elements of the sen- 
tence which have no grammatical connection with other 
words in the sentence are said to be independent. The 
independent elements are : 

1. Nouns and pronouns of address. 
Example: Peace, my heart; all is welL 
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2. Interjections. 

Example: Alas! what made them do it? 

3. Adverbs and adverbial phrases having connective force. 
Examples: The night, nevertheless, was unsurpassing. 

On the contrary, I was greatly pleased with it. 

4. Parenthetical phrases and clauses. 
Examples: It is, to be sure, of some consequence. 

The ship sprang, as it were, from billow to billow. 

5. Nominative absolute expressions. 
Examples: The light failing, we had to hurry on. 

There sweet Cervantes walks, a smile on his grave face. 
His head in the clouds, he stalked through life. 

Note. — A nominative absolute consists of a noun or pronoun 
and a participle in a special construction which has no grammatical 
relationship with the rest of the sentence. 

45. Ellipsis. — Ellipsis is the omission of a word or 
words necessary to grammatical construction. The fol- 
lowing are common and permissible ellipses in English : 

1. A noun after a possessive noun. 
Example: Henry is at Mr. Brown's (house). 

2. A participle in the nominative absolute. 

Example: Bruce lay down, his heart (being) heavy with sorrow. 

3. A relative pronoun used as subject or object. 

Examples: It's the sunset of life (that) gives me mystical lore. 
It is truth (that) we seek. 

4. A relative pronoun and governing preposition. 
Example: That was the day (on which) he came. 

5. A subject, a predicate, or both. 

Examples: The season was pleasant though (it was) rainy. 
Truth is stranger than fiction (is strange). 
To err is human ; to forgive, (is) divine. 
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6. Introductory "that." 

Example: I knew (thai) he would come. 

Exercise 

46. Explain the ellipses, point out the independent 
elements, and give the syntax of all clauses and of itali- 
cized expressions in the following sentences : 

1. Many hours I had toiled in the hot sun ; and evening com- 
ing on, I retraced by thy light, O kindly stars, the way which I had 
come. 

2. Although weary from toil, it was not long before I found my- 
self back at the old inn, where years before I had spent so many 
happy days. 

3. Times had been when the weary traveler knew he would be 
given a kindly welcome here, and the refreshment he needed would 
be in readiness. But now all was in decay, yet attractive because of 
the memories clustering thick about every nook and corner. 

4. I felt I ought to go on, but seemed to be given no choice, for 
the impulse to stop became irresistible. So, picking my way to 
the ruins once a porch, I settled down, the fireflies darting about 
me and the stars twinkling numberless above me, to dream. 

5. My mind went wandering back the pathway of the years to 
when I was a boy. Things I had long since forgotten made me 
theirs. I was rendered oblivious that time was passing. , 

6. Memory crowded memory, but one stood out strongest of all. 
I saw a child, its curly hair flying in the breeze, playing where the 
road turns. An old tree, swaying above gave way. The child's 
life was in danger. I leaped from where I sat, grasping the child, 
managed to toss her safe from danger, while I was knocked flat 
under the tree, my leg broken. But my best had been given the 
child, and I did not regret it. 

7. Years afterward when that child had grown to bed. woman, she 
was called the noblest of her people. As I sat there silent a bene- 
diction from her seemed to reach me, and a moment later I rose up 
refreshed, to continue my journey, realizing that nothing is ever in 
vain. 



46a. Uses of Participles : a Summary. — Participles 
are used in the following ways : 

A. Noun participles may be used as — 

i. Subject: M aking one's way is difficult here. 

2. Subjective complement: This is getting off easy. 

3. Object: Few foresaw his making such a success. 

4. Object of a preposition: We depend on your cowing back. 

5. Appositive: Their task, making bricks, was arduous. 

B. Adjective particles may be used as — 

1. Modifier: Turning around, we faced the rising sun. 

2. Subjective complement: They were seen departing. 

3. Objective complement: The doctor reported him progressing. 

C. Adverb participles may modify — 

z. An adjective: The milk is boiling hot. 
2. A verb: The boys have all gone fishing. 

46b. Uses of Infinitives : a Summary. — Infinitives 
are used in the following ways : 

A. Noun infinitives may be used as — 

1. Subject: To live well is every one's privilege. 

2. Subjective complement: His aim was to do his best. 

3. Object of verb: He loved to serve humanity. 

4. Object of preposition: There is no way but to submit. 

B. Adjective infinitives may be used as — 

z. Modifier of noun: His desire to do exceeded his ability. 

2. Subjective complement: He was seen to depart. 

3. Objective complement: We felt the board slip. 

C. Adverb infinitives may modify — 

x. An adjective: They were eager to set sail. 

2. A verb: He came to see the games. 

3. A clause: This is, so to speak, the wisdom of foolishness. 

D. Copulative infinitives may be used to connect — 

1. Subj. and Subj. Comp.: He was thought to be wise. 

2. Obj. and Obj. Comp.: We thought him to be wise. 
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PART II 

NOUNS AND NOUN EQUIVALENTS 

47. The Noun. — A noun is a word used as a name. 
Nouns may serve as the names of : 

1. Objects: book, horse, cloud, Boston, America. 

2. Persons: girl, cousin, child, Marion, Franklin. 

3. Groups: flock, company, bevy, dozen, committee. 

4. Actions: running, stroke, dash, fall, scream. 

5. Qualities: genuineness, regularity, sweetness. 

6. States of being: sickness, health, wakefulness. 

7. Pure ideas: glory, mercy, peace, thought, doubt. 

48. Classes of Nouns. — According to one classifica- 
tion nouns are either common or proper ; according to 
another classification they are either concrete or ab- 
stract ; and according to a third, simple or collective. 

1. Common nouns are names applying to all objects of a class. 
Examples: table, goodness, class, river, health. 

2. Proper nouns are names which apply to one particular 
member of a class. 

Examples: Erie, Vermont, Henry, Adirondacks, Jones. 

3. Concrete nouns are names of objects or persons. 
Examples: automobile, sky, water, George, Florida. 

4. Abstract nouns are names of qualities, conditions, states of 
being, and pure ideas. 

Examples: goodness, speed, friendship, strength, fragrance. 
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5. Collective nouns arc names of groups of objects. 
Examples: army, jury, assembly, audience, herd, fleet. 

49. Treatment of Collective Nouns. — If the thought 
of the sentence applies to the group of things as a unit, 
the noun is regarded as singular, and a singular verb or 
pronoun referring to it is used. If, however, the thought 
of the sentence applies severally to the various members 
of the group, the noun is treated as plural. 

Examples 

Singular: The herd was surrounded. 
Plural: The herd were running in all directions. 
Singular: The committee showed that it was harmonious. 
Plural: The committee were going out for their lunch. 

50. The Verbal Noun. — The participle in -ing is often 
used as a noun. It may stand alone or be preceded by 
a possessive. This verbal noun is commonly known as 
the gerund. 

Many abstract nouns are derived from participles. 
These should be distinguished from gerunds. 

Examples 

Gerunds: Seeing is believing. 

Herbert's going was a surprise. 

Reading good authors is profitable. 
Abstract nouns: This parting of the ways is inevitable. 

The setting of a great hope is like the setting of 
the sun. 

Exercise 

51. Explain the class of each noun in the following 
sentences: 
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i. There's nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so. 

2. One must spend time in gathering knowledge to give it out 
richly. 

3. The clergy were in conclave. 

4. His withered cheek and tresses gray seemed to have known a 
better day. 

5. Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 

6. Next to being a good poet is the power of understanding 
one. 4 

7. The raising of the Maine was an undertaking requiring pa- 
tience and skill. 

8. The congregation were lost in admiration. 

52. Gender of Nouns. — Gender classification in Eng- 
lish depends upon sex or the absence of sex. 

Nouns of masculine gender are names of objects of the male sex. 
Nouns of feminine gender are names of objects of the female sex. 
Nouns of common gender are the names which may apply to 
either sex. 

Nouns of neuter gender are the names of objects without sex. 



53. Means of Denoting Genders, 
in three ways : 

1. By different words: 



- Gender is denoted 



Masculine 


Feminine 


Masculine 


Feminine 


bachelor 


maid or spinster 


horse 


mare 


boar 


sow 


buck 


doe 


bull 


cow 


lord 


lady 


bullock 


heifer 


man 


woman. 


cock 


hen 


nephew 


niece 


colt or foal 


filly 


ram 


ewe 


drake 


duck 


sire 


dam 


earl 


countess 


stag 


hind 


friar or monk 


nun 


wizard 


witch 
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2. By suffixes: 



Masculine Feminine 


Masculine 


Feminine 


abbot 


abbess 


host 


hostess 


actor 


actress 


hunter 


huntress 


administrator administratrix 


idolater 


idolatress 


adventurer 


adventuress 


Jew 


Jewess 


baron 


baroness 


lad 


lass 


benefactor 


benefactress 


lion 


lioness 


count 


countess 


marquis 


marchioness 


czar 


czarina 


master 


mistress 


deacon 


deaconess 


patron 


patroness 


don 


donna 


preceptor 


preceptress 


duke 


duchess 


prince 


princess 


emperor 


empress 


prophet 


prophetess 


enchanter 


enchantress 


shepherd 


shepherdess 


executor 


executrix 


sorcerer 


sorceress 


giant 


giantess 


sultan 


sultana 


god 


goddess 


testator 


testatrix 


heir 


heiress 


tiger 


tigress 


hero 


heroine 


waiter 


waitress 


3- By 


compounding words: 








Masculine 


Feminine 




he-bear 


she-bear 






he-goat 


she-goat 






man-servant 


maid-servant 




bull-moose 


cow-moose 




bull-elephant 


cow-elephant 



54. The Plurals of Nouns. — Special rules for the 
formation of plurals are as follows : 

1. Nouns ending in s, x, z 9 ch, and sh add es. 
Examples: guess, guesses; bush, bushes; fox, foxes. 

2. Some nouns ending in add s. 
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canto 


cantos 


solo 


solos 


halo 


halos 


lasso 


lassos 


two 


twos 


octavo 


octavos 


grotto 


grottos 


oratorio 


oratorios 


memento 


mementos 


folio 


folios 


dynamo 


dynamos 


piano 


piflnnft 


3. The following ending 


in add es. 




bravo 


bravoes 


buffalo 


buffaloes 


calico 


calicoes 


cargo 


cargoes 


echo 


echoes 


hero 


heroes 


motto 


mottoes 


negro 


negroes 


potato 


potatoes 


tomato 


tomatoes 


volcano 


volcanoes 


flamingo 


flamingoes 


tornado 


tornadoes 


torpedo 


torpedoes 



Banjo, domino, portico, mosquito and zero add s or es. 

4. Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel change y to 
i and add es. 

Examples: ally, allies; ditty, ditties. 

5. Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel add s. 
Examples: alley, alleys; galley, galleys. 

6. But nouns ending in quy change y to i and add es. 
Example: soliloquy, soliloquies. 

55. The Plurals of Compound Nouns. — Most com- 
pound nouns form their plurals by adding s to the sin- 
gular. The following, however, pluralize the first part 
of the compound : 



father-in-law 
mother-in-law 
son-in-law 
attorney-at-law 



fathers-in-law 
mothers-in-law 
sons-in-law 
attoraeys-at-law 
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coat-of-mail 

court-martial 

commander-in-chief 

hanger-on 

passer-by 

man-of-war 



coats-of-mail 

courts-martial 

commanders-in-chief 

hangers-on 

passers-by 

men-of-war 



A few pluralize both parts of the compound : 
knight-templar knights-templars 



man-servant 


men-servants 


woman-servant 


women-servants 


56. The Plurals of Foreign Nouns. — The foil 


are some of the more 


common foreign plurals foi 


English: 




Singular 


Plural 


alumnus (mas.) 


alumni 


alumna (fern.) 


alumn© 


analysis 


analyses 


appendix 


appendices 


axis 


axes 


bandit 


banditti or bandits 


basis 


bases 


cherub 


cherubim 


crisis 


crises 


criterion 


criteria 


datum 


data 


dilettante 


dilettanti 


ellipsis 


ellipses 


erratum 


errata 


focus 


fod or focuses 


fungus 


fungi 


index 


indices (in mathematics) 




indexes (of books) 


oasis 


oases 


parenthesis 


parentheses 
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phenomenon 


phenomena 


radius 


radii 


stimulus 


ftfimnlf 


thesis 


theses 


vertex 


vertices 


terminus 


termini 



57. The Plurals of Letters, Figures, and Symbols. — 
Letters, figures, and symbols form their plurals by 
adding 's. 

Examples 

z. The word is spelled with two d's and two s's. 

2. How many 4's are there in the number? 

3. There are two Ill's and three S's on page 6. 

Exercise 

58. Write the plurals of the following words : 

alumna, thesis, alley, deer, hero, rush, moss, banjo, patch, tax, 
buffalo, index, valley, ally, crisis, commander-in-chief, ferry, stimu- 
lus, spoonful, court-martial, fungus, colloquy, 7, Frenchman, 
pulley, calico, adz, piano, copy, chimney, lily, sheep, curriculum, 
day, goose, halo, alumnus, terminus, echo, witch, solo, knight- 
errant, cliff, basis, hanger-on, 2, motto,^analysis. 

59. The Nominative Case. — Nouns used as subject of 
a finite verb, as subjective complement, in direct address, 
in conjunction with a participle to form the case abso- 
lute, or in apposition with any of these are in the nomi- 
native case. 

Examples 

Subject of sentence: A strenuous soul hates cheap successes. 
Subjective complement: Edward became monarch. 
Direct address: Yonder, Edith, is your paper. 
Nominative absolute: The work being done, we went home. 
In apposition: Helen, Mary's sister, has come. 
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60. The Possessive Case. — In the singular number, 
the possessive case is formed by adding 's to the nomina- 
tive ; in the plural number, by adding an apostrophe to 
nouns ending in s, and 's to nouns not ending in s. 

Examples 

i. The boy's hat was in tatters. 

2. The boys 9 hats were new. 

3. The men's clothes were spotless. 

If the noun in the singular number ends in an s or z 
sound, and is more than two syllables in length, the 
possessive is frequently formed by the addition of an 
apostrophe alone. 

1. Burns 9 s poems are universally loved. 

2. Socrates 9 philosophy exercised a great influence. 
But better: The philosophy- of Socrates, etc. 

3. Brutus 9 s mistakes were fatal. 

61. The Double Possessive. — By idiom the English 
frequently uses the possessive case of proper nouns after 
a preposition denoting possession. This is called a 
double possessive. 

Examples 

1. The first proclamation of Lincoln's aroused enthusiasm. 

2. Here is a poem of Shelley 9 s. 

62. The Group or Series Possessive. — The sign of the 
possessive is added to the last word only in the following : 

z. Compound nouns: The son-in-law's property. 

2. Group idea: Henry of Navarre 9 s birthday. 

3. Noun and appositive: Byron, the poet's works. 

4. Joint possession: Smith, Spencer and Brown's offer. 

Mary, John, and William's mother. 
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Exercise 

63. Change the italicized phrases in the following to 
possessive cases and complete the sentences : 

1. The reign of Henry V . 

2. The work of Edison, the inventor . 

3. The home-coming of Ulysses . 

4. The administration of Wilson and Marshall . 

5. The works of Dickens . 

6. The flight of the princess . 

7. The choice of the Prince of Aragon . 

8. The trials of women-servants . 

9. The accomplishment of Alexander the Great . 

10. The law of Moses . 

11. The wrath of Achilles . 

12. The art of Schiller and Shakspere . 

13. The son of Edward Prince of Wales . 

14. The store of Gray, Brown 6* Jones . 

64. The Possessive with Gerunds. — A noun used 
to modify a gerund to explain whose act is spoken of, 
should be in the possessive case. 

Examples 

1. Smith's going abroad was unexpected. 

2. Henry was blamed for Jim's upsetting the milk. 

3. I am depending on Helen's coming to work. 

Exercise 

65. Insert in the blank spaces below the proper case of 
the nouns. 

1. We approve of undertaking the work (John). 

2. Helen could not prevent the running away (horse). 

3. We not once thought of the failing to pass the test 

(pupils). 
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4. He told us of the placing the flag on the monument 

(soldier). 

5. I cannot forget the confiding in me (boy). 

6. I dislike to think of being left alone (Jane). 

7. All were pleased at the deciding the case as he did 

(judge). 

8. The taking up the study of medicine was against my 

will (girl). 

9. The determining upon going into business was a great 

surprise (princess). 

66. The Objective Case. — Nouns used as objective 
complement, direct object, indirect object, or adverbial 
objective, as subject of an infinitive, or as object of a 
preposition, are in the objective case. 

Examples 

Direct object: The audience cheered the speaker. 
Objective complement: Parliament made him Protector. 
Indirect object: She wrought her people lasting good. 
Adverbial objective: We waited days for them. 
Subject of infinitive: Ask Henry to go. 
Object of preposition: It was bound into a sheaf. 

Exercise 

67. Explain the case and use of italicized nouns and 
pronouns in the following sentences : 

1. You but do him justice. 

2. They journeyed several hours through the woods. 

3. A faithful friend told Madge the story. 

4. They painted him an angel. 

5. This night thou shalt sleep in paradise. 

6. The people elected Washington first president. 

7. We will save you the trouble. 

8. We abode there many days and he gave my men presents. 
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9* I ordered my men to prepare the skip. 
xo. He was mayor last year. 
ii. Events made him a great king. 

12. His friends considered Jack a genius. 

13. They worked a w/r&, then idled for hours. 

14. The society pronounced Charles its most gifted member. 

1 5. Many miles we fared among bold and warlike men. 

16. Forty years he lived among re. 

17. We heard the wo/er roar down the valley. 

18. Learning made Alexandria a great center. 

19. This act gave the General a reputation for severity. 

20. Many a long fcagitt onward did we wend. 

68. Equivalents of nouns. — Prepositional phrases, 
clauses, infinitives, participles, and many words usually 
classified as other parts of speech, are frequently used as 
nouns. The more common of these are the following : 

1. Pronouns: They are masters of themselves. 

Who is that with you? 

2. Adjectives: The best is none too good. 

The wonderful was all about us. 

3. Adverbs: Now is the accepted time. 

It came from below. 

4. Phrases: Out of sight is out of mind. 

He has returned from beyond the seas. 

5. Clauses: What he saw he reported. 

The good is the road to what is true. 

6. Infinitives: To live well is the business of life. 

We hope to see the better era. 

7. Gerunds: Writing letters was a pleasure to him. 

We were pleased at his undertaking the mission. 

69. Point out the noun equivalents in the following 
sentences and explain the nature and syntax of each: 
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i. I tried to remember what I had read about such encounters. 

2. The Mayor has just returned from abroad. 

3. What we can we will. 

4. Rip taught them to fly kites and play marbles, 

5. To-day is the appointed time. 

6. Whither he had fled no one could tell. 

7. Being worth while should be one's lowest aim. 

8. In health is usually in happiness. 

9. The strong should never take advantage of their strength 
to oppress the weak. 

10. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

11. To have done things worthy to be written was in Scott's 
eyes a dignity. 

1 2 . He advocated starting at once. 

13. Irving began visiting scenes that he has since described. 

14. Life is more than wishing to be something. 

15. I fancied I saw cheerfulness in every countenance. 

Pronouns 

70. Classes of Pronouns. — Pronouns are divided into 
five classes : 

1. Personal: I, thou, he, she, it, we, you, they, myself, thyself, 
herself, himself, itself, themselves. 

2. Interrogative: Who, which, what. 

3. Relative: Who, which, that, what, as, but, than. 

4. Demonstrative: This, that. 

5. Indefinite: One, some, each, any, many, such, much, more, 
few, some, and their compounds. 

71. Syntax of Pronouns. — To give the syntax of any 
pronoun except a relative, it is necessary to tell its con- 
struction in the sentence. To give the syntax of a rela- 
tive pronoun it is necessary to explain its construction 
in the dependent clause, and to tell what it connects. 
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Examples 

Pronouns: i. Love thyself last. 

2. 'Tis only heaven that is given away. 

Syntax: i. Thyself is direct object of the verb love. 

2. That is subject of the verb is given and connects 
with its antecedent heaven the clause that . . . away. 

72. Compound Personal Pronoun. — The compound 
personal pronouns (myself, himself, herself, etc.) have 
two uses. The reflexive use shows the subject to be 
acting upon itself. The intensive use places the pro- 
noun in apposition with a noun or another pronoun for 
the sake of emphasis. 

Examples 

Reflexive: 1. He that wrongs his friend wrongs himself more. 
2. They helped themselves by helping others. 

Intensive: 1. I myself will lead the way. 
2. You were in danger yourself. 

73. Other Compound Pronouns. — Relative pronouns 
are compounded with -ever and -soever, and certain indefi- 
nite pronouns are compounded with one and body. 

Examples 

Compound relatives: whoever, whichever, whosoever, whatso- 
ever, etc. 

Compound indefinites: some one, somebody, every one, every- 
body, any one, anybody, no one, nobody, etc. 




v ~" '* — — 

has no antecedent 
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Examples 

Subject: It is a beautiful day. 

It is still early. 

Is it time to go? 
Object: I will fight it out along this line. 

They roughed it all summer. 

He had a dog's life of it. 

75. The Expletive Use of It— It is often substituted 
for the real subject or object in order to allow the subject 
or object to take a more easy or more emphatic position. 
It is then called the expletive subject or the expletive 
object. 

Examples 

As subject: It sets one's heart a-flutter to see it. 

Is it true that peace is declared? 
As object: They took it for granted that they would succeed. 

Do you think it a certainty that she will come? 

76. The Relative Pronoun As. — After such, same, 
much, and little, as is used as a relative pronoun. 

Examples 

1. Such strains as would have won the ear of Phita 

2. They are the same as those we saw. 

3. Here is as much as I can spare. 

4. We took as little as we could get along with. 

77. The Relative Pronoun But — After a negative 
idea but is sometimes used as a relative pronoun. In 
such cases it is equivalent to that . . . not. 

Examples 

1. There are not many but would have faltered under the same 
circumstances. 

2. There are none but would have met with similar experience. 
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78. The Relative Pronoun Than. — After compara- 
tives than is frequently used as a relative pronoun. 

Examples 

i. There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

a. He has less cause to rejoice than we have. 
3. Fewer came away than remained. 

79. Pronouns and Their Antecedents. — It is ex- 
tremely important that the antecedent of a pronoun 
should be perfectly clear. To secure clearness in this re- 
spect it is essential that : 

1. The antecedent be not too far removed from the pronoun. 

2. There be no other confusing pronouns in the sentence. 

3. That the pronoun agree with its antecedent in person, num- 
ber, and gender. 

Examples 

1. (Bad) Many a man was forced to abandon his treasure who 
had toiled years to amass it. 

2. (Right) Many a man who had toiled years to amass treasure 
was forced to abandon it. 

3. (Right) Many a man was forced to abandon the treasure 
which he had toiled years to amass. 

4. (Bad) Before Robert could swim to the place where Henry 
was, he drowned. 

5. (Right) Henry drowned before Robert could reach him. 

6. (Bad) The father as well as the son proffered their aid. 

7. (Right) The father as well as the son proffered his aid. 

Exercise 

80. Insert the proper pronouns in the blank spaces 
below : 
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i. England expects every man to do — - duty (his, their). 

2. Not one of the company escaped getting feet wet (their, 

her). 

3. Whoso eats thereof forthwith loses desire to return 

to' native land (his, their). 

4. Each bird in the flock seemed intent upon own course 

(their, its). 

5. Every one was thrown overboard and had to look out for 

(themselves, himself). 

6. Many a person chose profession hastily and regretted 

it at leisure (their, his). 

7. Not one of the party saved without great difficulty 

(himself, themselves). 

8. Anyone who wills it and persists can make a success of 

undertakings (their, his). 

9. The ship with a crew of two hundred started and sailed 
southward until reached the line (it, they). 

81. Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives. — Many 
words ordinarily considered pronouns are used as adjec- 
tives. If words stand in place of nouns, they are pro- 
nouns ; if they modify nouns, they are adjectives. 

Examples 

Pronoun: These were plucked from the garden. 

Adjective: These flowers were plucked from your garden. 

Pronoun: Which is the road to Rome? 

Adjective: Which road leads to Rome? 

Pronoun: Whatsoever he did turned out well. 

Adjective: Whatsoever things are lovely. 

Pronoun: Many are called, but few are chosen. 

Adjective: Many people are called, but few disciples are chosen. 

Exercise 

82. Name the class and give the syntax of the pro- 
nouns in the following sentences : 
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i. My boat is at the shore. 

2. He was ever precise in keeping the promise that he had 
made. 

3. And I myself sometimes deceive myself. 

4. Such as I have I off er you. 

5. At last they steal us from ourselves away. 

6. We have met the enemy and they are ours. 

7. Write it on your hearts that every day is the best day of 
the year. 

8. There were many who understood all he had to tell. 

9. This is a place they are bound to watch. 

10. The way to find truth is by others' mistakes, 
n. Who are they coming down the slope? 

12. There is much to be said and more to be done. 

13. More than he did no man can do. 

14. He received as many as came. 

15. There is not a cause but had its prophet. 

16. There are more men than were counted. 

17. We saw no one but belonged to our party . 

18. They disturbed none other than we told you of. 

Adjectives and Adjective Equivalents 

83. The Adjective. — An adjective is a word the 
function of which is to limit or describe the meaning of a 
noun or pronoun. 

84. Limiting Adjectives. — Any adjective when used 
to designate a particular thing is used to limit, but the 
kinds commonly used to limit the meanings of nouns are 
the following : 

x. Articles: An hour is enough for the trip. 

2. Numerals: There are three men in the first car. 

3. Pronominals: Which writer said, every man is master of 
his fate? 
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85. Descriptive Adjectives. — The kinds of adjectives 
commonly used to describe are the following : 

i. Adjectives of quality: Life is beautiful and boundless. 
It is an ancient Mariner. 

2. Proper adjectives: The music of his verse is Spenserian. 

He speaks with an Italian accent. 

3. Participial adjectives: He was in the field, harvesting wheat. 

The rushing wind swept all before it. 

86. The Comparison of Adjectives. — Adjectives are 
compared in three different ways, as follows : 

z. By adding -er and -est. 

Example: Strong, stronger, strongest. 

2. By prefixing more and most or less and least. 
Examples: Beautiful, more beautiful, most beautiful. 

Peaceful, less peaceful, least peaceful. 

3. By an entire change of word. 
Examples: Evil, worse, worst. 

Good, better, best. 

87. The Use of the Comparative and Superlative 
Degrees. — The comparative degree is used when two 
things are being compared ; the superlative is used only 
when more than two things are being considered. 

Examples 

Comparative: Of the two this is the better. 

This is prettier than any of the others. 

Superlative: Jack is tallest of the three. 

Love is the greatest thing in the world. 

88. Adjectives Irregularly Compared. — The follow- 
ing adjectives are of irregular comparison : 
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Positive 
bad) 
evQf 

V 

J*} 

fore 

late 

little 

many! 

much/ 

near 
old 



Comparative Superlative 



worse 

farther 
better 

former 

/later 

\latter 

less 

more 

nearer 

folder 
\elder 



worst 




most 




A few words now used only as adverbs or prepositions 
in the positive degree are used adjectively in the compara- 
tive and superlative degrees: 



Positive 
(forth) 

(in) 

(out) 

(up) 



Comparative 
further 

inner 

/outer 
\utter 

upper 



Superlative 

furthest 

furthermost 

innermost 

inmost 

outmost 

outermost 

utmost 

uttermost 

upmost 

uppermost 



Exercise 

89. Point out all the adjectives and adjective equiva- 
lents in the following exercises, and explain their uses 
and their syntax : 

1. It was high noon of a bright autumn day when we entered 
this picturesque market-place, which is particularly Swiss. On one 
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side were the blue waters of the lake, rippling under the breeze 
from the Alps ; while on the other side stood the cathedral, a hotel, 
and an irregular row of small shops. 

2. It was an interesting scene. There were Savoyard boatmen, 
who had crossed the crescent lake in their lateen barges, laden with 
fagots and sacks of chestnuts, and the Vaudois peasantry, bringing 
their garden produce and cattle fodder for sale. 

3. The meeting of these two elements causes considerable 
picturesque and grotesque animation. There are people of all ages, 
men, women, and children, short and tall, thin and thick, of big 
raucous voices, and of small squeaky ones. There were flying 
bonnets and waving arms, and heavy hands that boxed the ears of 
saucy or imprudent children. But it was life, the real thing, and 
we enjoyed it. 

Verbs 

90. The Classes of Verbs. — According to their uses 
verbs are classified as transitive and intransitive. There 
is a special class of intransitive verbs called copulative. 

1. A transitive verb is a verb that expresses action that passes 
jver to and directly affects some person or thing. In other words, 
it is a verb that takes an object. It usually has a passive voice. 

2. An intransitive verb is a verb that expresses condition or state 
of being, or action that does not pass over to any person or thing. 
It takes no object, therefore, and has no passive voice. 

3. A copulative verb is an intransitive verb which serves merely 
to join a subject with a subjective complement. 

Examples 

1. Transitive: 1. The night is lighting her candles. 

2. Peace fills the air. 

2. Intransitive: 1. The breeze of the south comes gently. 

2. Peace reigns over the earth. 

3. Copulative: z. I am alone in the garden. 

2. But the quiet seems a benediction. 
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9i. Verbs Transitive and Intransitive. — Many verbs 
have both transitive and intransitive uses, and should 
not be confused. 

Examples 

Transitive: They work the mines regularly now. 
Intransitive: The men work regularly now. 
Transitive: They have moved the capital of the state. 
Intransitive: The procession has moved on. 

92. Verbs Often Confused. — A few verbs, similar in 
spelling and in meaning, are often confused. Care 
should be taken to distinguish the transitives from the 
intransitives in each case. 

Transitive Intransitive 

1. lay, laid, laid. 1. lie, lay, lain. 

a. raise, raised, raised. 2. rise, rose, risen. 

3. set, set, set. 3. sit, sat, sat. 

Exercise 

93. Explain which words in the parentheses below are 
the proper ones to use. 

1. "Traveler, (lay, lie) thy burden aside for the day and (sit, 
set) thyself down here under this tree that (raises, rises) its limbs 
to shelter thee." 

2. "Since I (set, sat) foot to the road this morning/' he replied, 
"I have not (sat, set) down to rest for fear I might not be inclined 
to (rise, raise) up again to my journey." 

3. "Then come into the house, and I will have the cover (laid, 
lain) and food (sat, set) before thee. Then shalt thou (raise, rise) 
up refreshed. 

4. So he came and (sat, set) down at the table which had been 
(set, sat) with food and drink. When he had refreshed himself he 
(rose, raised) up to go, (laying, lying) something on the table. 
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When he had gone the thing he had left (lying, laying) on the table 
was found to be a precious stone. With it was a piece of script, 
which said : "By your kindness you have Gain, laid) up treasures 
that are incorruptible." 

94. Agreement of Subject and Verb. — The following 
special cases of agreement between subject and verb 
require attention : 

1. When a noun in the plural is used to denote a unit of some 
sort, the verb may be singular. 

Examples: 1. A thousand dollars was the price. 

2. The United States is my native land. 

2. A singular noun modified by two adjectives or phrases so as 
to mean two distinct things, requires a plural verb. 

Examples: 1. Both physical and moral education are included. 
2. The art of the Renaissance and of the eighteenth 
century are essentially different. 

3. A compound subject containing a double idea requires a plural 
verb. 

Examples: 1. Tennyson and Browning were contemporaries. 
2. He and his father are coming. 

4. A compound subject containing a single idea requires a singu- 
lar verb. 

Examples: 1. Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 

2. Thunder and lightning is the forecast. 

3. A laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

5. A compound subject the parts of which are separated by or or 
nor takes a verb in agreement with the subject nearest it. 

Examples: z. Either you or I am responsible. 

2. Neither they nor he is to be sent. 

95. Tense Forms of the Indicative. — In the indica- 
tive mode there are six tenses and in each tense there are 
either two or three forms, as follows : 
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Present Tense 




Single Form 

I work 
You work 
He works 


Progressive Form 
I am working 
You are working 
He is working 

Past Tense 


Emphatic Form 

I do work 
You do work 
He does work 


I worked 
You worked 
He worked 


I was working 
You were working 
He was working 


I did work 
You did work 
He did work 




Future Tense 


^ 


I shall work 
You will work 
He will work 


I shall be working 
You will be working 
He will be working 


I will work 
You shall work 
He shall work 


Present Perpect Tense 




I have worked 
You have worked 
He has worked 


I have been working 
You have been working 
He has been working 




Past Perfect Tense 




I had worked 
You had worked 
He had worked 


I had been working 
You had been working 
He had been working 




Future Perfect Tense 




I shall have worked 
You will have worked 
lie will have worked 


I shall have been working 
You will have been working 
He will have been working 



96. Tense Forms of the Subjunctive. — The subjunc- 
tive mode has six tenses, like the indicative, but it has 
no emphatic forms. The following are synopses in the 
third person singular : 
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Simple Form 

Present Tense: He work 
Past Tense: He worked 
Future Tense: He would work 

Pres. Perfect: He have worked 
Past Perfect: He had worked 
Future Perfect: He should or would 
have worked 



Progressive Form 

He be working 

He were working 

He should or would be 

working 
He have been working 
He had been working 
He should or would have 

been working 



97. The Uses of the Subjunctive. — The subjunctive 
is used to speak of action as conceived or thought of in- 
stead of regarded as a fact. There are several slightly 
different ways in which actions may be thought of. 
Which may be summarized as follows : 

z. A future event about which there is doubt. 
Examples: 1. Hurry, lest thou arrive too late. 

2. Though he slay me, still will I trust him. 

2. A wish. 

Examples: 1. Would that he were here. 
2. Thy will be done. 

3. A decree or an intention. 

Examples: 1. The decree is that he be exiled. 
2. I intended that he go at once. 

4. A condition contrary to fact. 
Examples: 1. Were I he, I should go. 

2. If it were true, we should have known. 

5. A conclusion after an untrue condition. 

Examples: 1. Had he been careful he would have succeeded. 
2. H I were he, I should try it 

98. The Uses of Shall and Will. The various uses of 
shall and will may be summarized as follows : 
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z. To express simple future time: 

Shall is used in the first person. I shall go. 

Will is used in the second and third persons. He will go. 

2. To express determination, resolution, or promise: 
Will is used in the first person. I will go anyhow. 

Shall is used in the second and third persons. You shall do 
as I say. 

3. In direct questions: 

Shall is always used in the first person. 
Example: Shall I help you with your luggage? 
Will is used when will is expected in the answer. 
Shall is used when shall is expected in the answer. 
Examples: Will he come? Ans. He will (or will not) come. 
Shall he be detained? Ans. He shall be. 

4. In indirect questions: 

The shall or will of the direct question is preserved. 
Direct question: Will these supplies be sufficient? 
Indirect question: I ask whether these will be sufficient. 
Direct question: Shall they be held for examination? 
Indirect question: I wish to know whether they shall be held 
for examination. 

5. To express willingness: 
Will is used in any person. 
Examples: I will go, if you wish it. 

He will do it for your sake, I am sure. 

Exercise 

99. Insert shall or will in the blank spaces in the fol- 
lowing sentences and give a reason for your choice. 

1. When we three meet again. 

2. Everyone be helpful unto his neighbor. 

3. I am convinced that you be successful. 

4. It is decreed that he be admitted. 

5. I promise to go, if they desire it. 

6. Who ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
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7. you be present at the conference? 

8. He desires to know whether we attend. 

9. They not escape the fruits of their action. 

10. How old you be on your next birthday? 

11. Sorrow be the portion of the transgressor. 

12. How many that make? 

100. The Verbals. — Two parts of the verb, infinitives 
and participles, are used as other parts of speech while 
still retaining a part of their verb functions. They may 
serve as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs, and still preserve 
their objects and adverbial modifiers. 

Examples 

Noun infinitive: To enjoy work is a blessing; 
Noun participle (gerund) : Enjoying work is a blessing. 
Adjective infinitive: The desire to do right is fundamental. 
Adjective participle: Steadfastly desiring the right, he attained 
happiness. 

Adverb infinitive: They have gone to skate on the creek. 
Adverb participle: They have gone skating on the creek. 

Adverbs 

101. The Adverb. — An adverb is a word used to 
modify the meaning of the sentence as a whole or of 
any part of speech other than a noun or pronoun. 

102. Adverbs Classified according to Use. — Accord- 
ing to use there are four classes of adverbs : 

1. Limiting adverbs, which restrict or define. 
Examples: The book was exceedingly popular. 

The lark sings early. 

2. Descriptive adverbs, which depict the manner of an ad* 
Examples: The bird of the wilderness sings blithely. 

I will steal quietly back to my corner. 
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3. Interrogative adverbs, which introduce questions. 
Examples: Haw many are the causes of rejoicing ! 

Whither have the clouds fled ? 

4. Conjunctive adverbs, which have the power both to limit verbs 
and to connect clauses. 

Examples: The town where he was born has disappeared. 

All turned in the direction whence the sound came. 

103. Adverbs Classified according to Form. — Classi- 
fied according to form, there are three classes of adverbs : 

z. Simple adverbs, which have no special adverbial ending. 
Examples: Very, here, soon, too, much, least. 

2. Flexional adverbs, which have flezional endings. 
Examples: Swiftly, sooner, farthest. 

3. Phrasal adverbs, which are adverbial phrase idioms. 
Examples: At once, hand in hand, by all means. 

104. Adverbs and Adjectives Distinguished. — There 
are a number of adverbs that have the same form as 
adjectives. They are to be distinguished only by the 
function they perform. 

Examples 

Adjective: Loud was the call of the wild. 

Adverb: Loud speaks the tempest. 

Adjective: Low and soft was the voice of the speaker. 

Adverb: She spoke low. 

Adjective: The one is slow the other fast. 

Adverb: To go slow is often more difficult than to go fast. 

Adjective: She looks well. 

Adverb: She writes well. 

105. Adverb Equivalents. — The various equivalents 
of adverbs are the following : 
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i. An adverbial objective: He walked a mile. 

2. An adverbial noun phrase: The state is a hundred miles 
wide. 

3. An indirect object: They pledged him their help. 

4. An infinitive: He was sent to ask you. 

5. A participle: They have gone walking. 

6. A preposition phrase: Only God may be had for the asking. 

7. A clause: Everything is happy when spring comes. 

Exercise 

106. Explain the syntax of all adverbs and adverb 
equivalents in the following : 

1. To-day the worst intemperance comes from hurry or im- 
patience, or the desire to crowd so many things into a day or an 
hour. 

2. To tie your shoe-strings in a hurry, to crowd your breakfast 
down impatiently, to go rushing pell-mell for the street car, breeds 
a mood which is more than likely to affect every act of the day. 

3. Your impatience has established in your mind a current of 
thought which rules you like a master all day long, unless you put 
forth a special effort in order to regain your lost control. 

4. It pays in dollars and in health and in happiness to take time, 
to start the day right. Although you may see men apparently 
successful who are always in a hurry, you will almost invariably 
find upon closer examination that they are losing in the wealth of 
health as much as they are gaining in the wealth of dollars. 

Prepositions 

107. The Preposition. — A preposition is a word the 
function of which is to join a noun or its equivalent to 
some other word in a modifying relationship. 

108. Objects of Prepositions. — The preposition may 
have for its object : 
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z. A noun: Freedom sits on the mountain tops. 

2. A pronoun: Within yourself is the secret of success. 

3. An adjective: Lift thine eyes on high. 

4. An adverb: This comes from abroad. 

5. An infinitive: There was little to do but to hunt. 

6. A gerund: This wood is good for making furniture. 

7. A phrase: He came from across the border. 

8. A clause: He had nothing but praise for what had been done. 

109. Classes of Prepositions. — Classified according 
to their origin or form, there are four classes of preposi- 
tions: 

1. Simple: in, at, to, after, through, etc. 

2. Compound: Abroad, around, between, underneath, etc. 

3. Verbal: barring, excepting, saving, notwithstanding, etc. 

4. Phrasal: because of, with regard to, on account of, in ac- 
cordance with, etc. 

Conjunctions 

no. The Conjunction. — A conjunction is a word the 
function of which is to connect similar sentence elements. 
These may be nouns, phrases, clauses, or sentences. 

Examples 

1. Words: The evening and the morning were the first day. 

2. Phrases: Not to live but to live well is the business of life. 

3. Clauses: Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers. 

4. Sentences: The day was breaking. Nevertheless, we lingered. 

zzi. Coordinating Conjunctions. — A coordinating 
conjunction is one that connects words, phrases, or 
dauses of equal grammatical importance. They are 
used to denote : 

1. Addition: both, and, besides, also, moreover, etc. 

a. Choice or separation: either, or, neither, nor, else, whether, etc. 
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3. The opposite or contrary: but, however, nevertheless, still, 
yet, etc. 

4. Result or consequence: therefore, hence, accordingly, thus, 
then, etc. 

112. Subordinating Conjunctions. — A subordinating 
conjunction is one which connects a dependent clause 
with some other part of a sentence. It may be used to 
denote : 

x. Time: when, while, until, as, before, after, ere, till, etc. 
a. Place: where, wherever. 

3. Manner: as, how, however. 

4. Cause: for, because, since, as, whereas, seeing that, now 
that, etc. 

5. Condition: if, unless, provided, supposing, in case, on con- 
dition that, etc. 

6. Concession: though, although, even though, even if. 

7. Purpose: that, in order that, so that, lest. 

8. Result: so that, but that, so . . . that. 

9. Introduction: that, whether. 

Exercise 

113. Give the syntax of the prepositions and conjunc- 
tions in the following sentences : 

1. Apollo, the god of the sun, in consequence of a misunder- 
standing, became very angry at his father, Zeus. On account of 
this and for the sake of teaching him obedience, the great king of 
the gods banished Apollo. For a year and a day the sun god was 
compelled to live as a simple mortal notwithstanding his godhood. 

2. Apollo left Olympus without anything excepting his lyre; 
and, clad according to the customs of mortals, made his way into 
Thessaly, where he walked along the sand, listening to the waves 
as they broke upon the shore. 

3. Pending his decision as to what he should do, Apollo decided 
to enjoy the day as much as possible. "Earth is a beautiful place," 
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he said, " even though it is not so fair as bright Olympus, where 
the immortals dwell." 

4. While he was musing respecting these things, he heard a 
sound coming from afar, which reminded him of nothing save 
chariot wheels, but in spite of an inclination to do so, he did not 
look to see. Instead of this he used his immortal sight. By means 
of this he learned that King Admetus was coming toward him, 
although he was yet beyond the reach of mortal ears. 

5. As the king approached, he took note of Apollo, as regards 
his dress and bearing, because he was good to look upon, and a 
rtranger was always sure of a welcome in the halls of Admetus. 

6. "Fair youth," he said, "if it be as I judge, that thou art a 
stranger and art without a place to go, it will rejoice me beyond 
measure to have thee as my guest during the night." 

7. "O noble King Admetus, with joy do I accept thy invita- 
tion, and I assure thee, respecting it thou shalt never have cause 
for regret, for the gods will requite thee." 

8. While they were on the way to the palace Apollo requested 
that he might serve Admetus in the capacity of shepherd, 

9. "It is past believing," said Admetus, " that thou shouldst 
desire to serve mortal man. Thou art in bearing like a god." 

10. "There are reasons why I make such a request," replied 
Apollo, " but touching these things I must be silent." 

11. "Let it be in accordance with thy will, then." So Apollo 
became shepherd unto Admetus for a year and a day. 

SPECIAL WORDS 

114. Variety of Function. — There are many words 
in the language which perform the functions of various 
parts of speech. The most common are the following: 

After is used as — 
Preposition: After the storm comes the sunshine. 

They thought some one was after them. 
Adjective: He sat in the after part of the ship. 
They talked of it often in after days. 
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Adverb: Jack came tumbling after. 

What happened after we never learned. 
Conjunction: They returned after the train had gone. 
We reap only after we have sown. 

All is used as — 
Adjective: All men are created equal. 

They went all the way through blossoming fields. 
Pronoun: All were in gala attire. 

That was all he had. 
Adverb: These are all right. 

This is the man aU tattered and torn. 

As is used as — 
Preposition: As a lyric poet Burns had few equals. 

We will use it as a shelter. 
Relative pronoun: Send us such as you have. 

We shall take as many as come. 
Adverb: We set out as soon as possible. 
He did as much as he was able. 
Conjunctive adverb: Let us live as he did. 

It is a confession, as it were. 
Subordinating conjunction: I met Mary as I came in. 

It does not matter, as I have 
another. 
Before is used as — 

Adverb : The battle was before and behind. 

You tell me what I knew before. 
Preposition: Before him lay the map of Italy. 

I love my friend before myself. 
Subordinating conjunction: We saw them before they arrived. 
Before I was afflicted, I went 
astray. 

Both is used as — 
Pronoun: IMA had been presidents. 

Both of them made a covenant. 
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Adjective: He is prepared for both possibilities. 

Both men were right. 
Coordinating conjunction : They received both the one and 

the other. 
The book was both written and 
printed by him. 
But is used as — 
Adverb: He came but an hour ago. 
They did bid their duty. 
Preposition: I seek nothing but my own. 

There were none but members present. 
Relative pronoun: There are none but know it. 

Nothing is bid is of use. 
Coordinating conjunction: Knowledge comes, but wisdom 

lingers. 
Truth is not of a day, but for all 
time. 
Enough is used as — 

Noun: Enough is as good as a feast. 

We have seen enough of this sort of thing. 
Adjective: Have you enough money for the trip? 
There were men enough and to spare. 
Adverb: The world is large enough for all. 
He sleeps enough for his age. 

Like is used as — 
Adjective: In tike manner do ye also. 

They were of tike pursuits and tastes. 
Prepositional adjective: They look tike good ones. 
He did not feel like going. 
Adverb: Like as a father pitieth his children. 
Prepositional adverb: I pass like night from land to land. 

Quit yourselves like men. 
Noun: His living Me saw never living eye. 

He was strong in his tikes and dislikes. 
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Verb: IKfceamonk; IKfceacowl. 

He likes to be surrounded by admirers. 

Much is used as — 
Adjective: There was much water there. 

They made much ado about nothing. 
Indefinite pronoun: Unto you much has been given. 

Much of Shelley's poetry is lyrical. 
Adverb: He thinks much. 

We found the place much as we left it. 
He seems much more prosperous now. 

Near is used as — 
Adjective: She is thy father's near kin. 

It is a matter of near concernment. 
Adverb: The time is drawing near for us to go. 

I think one tailor would go near to beat them all. 
Preposition: There are mountains near the place. 

May sorrow never come near thee. 
Verb: We shall near them by evening. 
And still it neared and neared. 

Since is used as — 
Adverb: The message arrived an hour since. 

In the north long since my nest is made. 
Conjunction: Since you demand it, I will go* 

Tis ilt, since you are strong. 
Conjunctive adverb: All has brightened since you came. 

I have not slept since Tristram failed. 
Preposition: We have been walking since sunrise. 

The land has been waste since the making of the 
world. 

That is used as — 
Adjective: Thai day is still far off . 

Let us meet in that house you spoke of. 
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Adjective pronoun: That is more than we expected. 

Bring that with you. 
Relative pronoun: The day that he chose is nearing. 

This is the book that you asked for. 
Introductory conjunction: I know that truth will triumph. 
That he would go none believed. 

Than is used as — 
Comparative conjunction: Henry is older than Jane. 

Come earlier than you did to-day. 
Relative pronoun: More were left than were taken. 
Less was spent than was earned. 
Preposition: He is a man than whom there is none greater. 

The is used as — 
Article : The dewdrops fall from the eyes of night. 
Adverb : The sooner we start the better it will be. 

The more busy we are, the more leisure we have. 

Only is used as — 
Adjective: This is my only choice. 

Only you are left me now. 
Adverb: He has gone only for the day. 

We only succeeded in crossing the stream. 
Conjunction: We would have gone, only it was too late. 

She is a pretty woman, only she squints a little. 

Exercise 

1x5. Give the syntax of all dependent clauses and of 
the italicized words in the following : 

1. It was only a few days after, that Robin Hood grew weary 
of idleness. He had enough to eat and to wear, yet was he not 
happy. 

2. " This is all well enough" he said to AHan-a-Dale, as that 
worthy drew near, " only it is much milder than suits me. What 
say you and Little John to a bit of adventure? " 
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3. Both were ready enough, and before the day was an hour 
older, all were strolling off like adventurers. They had gone but 
a short way before the heat of the day induced them to rest by a 
brook near the road. 

4. As they sat there, Robin's ear caught the sound of a merry 
tune near at hand ; and he no sooner looked than he gave a merry 
chuckle, such as Allan and Little John had heard oft before. 

5. They both looked down the road and saw a stranger ap- 
proaching. He was dressed all in scarlet. Like dress they had 
not seen since long. The stranger was whistling a gay tune, and 
seemed as happy as a lark. 

6. " It comes near to being a shame to put an end to thai 
merry tune," said Robin ; " but I fear there is no way but to dd it, 
though I have not heard its like since many a day. But since 
it must be, the sooner it be done the better." 

7. So sayingy Robin bounced into the road before the stranger, 
while both the others concealed themselves like partridges in the 
tall grass. Much to Robin's surprise, the stranger came on, 
sniffing a rose, but paying little enough attention to Robin. In 
fact, he all but walked over that greatly respected person. Noth- 
ing like that had ever happened before. 

8. Since he had been in the Greenwood, Robin's pride had 
not been touched so much. " Stand ! " he shouted. " Thou 
seemst both errant and simple ; but thou art like to rue thy rash- 
ness. Stand ! I say." 

9. " There are few but would admire thy hardihood," an- 
swered the stranger sweetly, " only tell me why I should stand like 
a craven before thee." 

10. " That is simple enough" said Robin, as he drew himself 
up all he was able ; " I am a tax gatherer, whose business it is to 
relieve thee and thy like of as much gold as will lighten thy jour- 
ney. Since that is the case, deliver before evil befall thee." 

11. " Since leaving court I have not seen one so accommo- 
dating ; I would I could be like civil ; but, alas, I fear that I must 
run thee through with my sword." Allan and Little John both 
were near splitting with laughter, as they rolled in the grass and 
stuffed their mouths full, that they might escape being heard. 
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12. " Put up thy pretty blade/' said Robin, " as I should break 
it at the first blow. Since thou wilt have both thy head cracked 
and thy purse lightened, go but to the thicket and get thee a cudgel 
like my own." 

13. So the stranger went, and finding a sapling thai he seemed 
to like, he pulled it up much as if it had been a morning glory. 

14. No sooner was he back than he cried, " Like enough you 
are right, but we shall see. AU ready ! " And the blows began 
to fall thick as hail. 

15. It seemed thai the battle might last all day, only at last 
the stranger managed to hit Robin a clip on the knuckles thai 
made him bend with pain ; and before he could recover, his adver- 
sary dealt him a much harder blow in the ribs, that sent him sprawl- 
ing like a flounder. 

16. As a precaution, Little John rushed out, but the stranger 
was not at all disturbed. " Since there is a whole nest of you, 
duck the rest out and I will fight you a#." 

17. " Nay," said Robin, " there has been fighting enough for 
this day, and a fair fight it was." 

18. The stranger turned out to be none other than Robin's 
cousin and chum, whom he had not seen since his boyhood. So 
they returned to camp with much joy in their hearts. 

SYNTAX REVIEW 

116. Review of Rules. — Review carefully the fol- 
lowing rules of syntax, together with the examples given 
under each : 

1. The agreement of subject and verb must not be disturbed 
by nouns or pronouns that come between them. 

Examples: Each one of them desires a share. 

One of the men from the trenches was caught. 

2. The subjects of verbs understood should be in the nomina- 
tive case. 

Examples: Viola is older than / (am). 

They have more friends than we (have). 
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3. The subjective complement of a copulative verb should 
be in the nominative case. 

Examples: It might have been she that you met. 
It appeared to be she. 

4. Pronouns should agree with their antecedents in person, 
number, and gender. 

Examples: If any one wishes let him speak. 

Not one in the company brought his lunch. 

5. All the objects of a preposition should be in the objective 
case. 

Examples: This is a matter between you and him. 
Mary has called for mother and me. 

6. The relative pronoun subject of an object clause is in the 
nominative case. 

Examples: Admit whoever comes. 

Give welcome to whosoever comes. 

7. In conditional sentences contrary to fact use the sub- 
junctive. 

Examples: I should go if I were in your place. 
If it were possible, I would help you. 

8. A gerund should be preceded by a possessive rather than 
an objective case. 

Examples: All were enthusiastic about Helen's singing. 
We favored his taking the position. 

9. A past tense should be followed by a present infinitive, not 
by a perfect infinitive. 

Examples: He was supposed to be responsible. 
I intended to write long ago. 

10. Use adjectives instead of adverbs whenever a condition or 
quality of the subject is described. 

Examples: This apple tastes bad. 
The doth feels rough. 
n. Use as as a conjunction and like as a preposition in express- 
ing comparison. 

Examples: We think as you do. 

Harry walks like his father. 
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Exercise 

1x7. Of the words in parentheses in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences, choose the one that is correct, and 
explain why it is so : 

1. Each of them allowed another trial (were, was). 

2. Nearly every one of the applicants from New York 

(were, was). 

3. either of you seen my book (have, has) ? 

4. Either ignorance or carelessness caused this (have, 

has). 

5. It is one of the hardest examinations that ever been 

given (has, have). 

6. There not sufficient data given (was, were). 

7. They don't skate any better than (us, we). 

8. It seems that they, as well as , had mistaken the road 

(we, us). 

9. I gave it to a man I thought was the agent (who, 

whom). 

10. Give it to will make best use of it (whomsoever, 

whosoever). 

11. Give it to you wish (whomsoever, whosoever). 

12. It wasn't who was to blame (she, her). 

13. I should never have thought it to be (he, him). 

14. It may have been that you saw (we, us). 

15. do you take him to be (who, whom) ? 

16. Not a boy in the class knew lessons Monday (their, his). 

17. If any one owns it let say so (them, him). 

18. I am not a man who can't own in the wrong (myself, 

himself). 

19. I intended to last week (have written, write). 

20. If you had told me I might have arranged to with 

you (go, have gone). 

21. If it not for my ill health I be content (was, were) 

(would, should). 

22. To economize is better than into debt (going, to go). 
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2$. I blame him {or having promised to come and then — — 
all about it (forgetting, having forgotten). 

94* He offered to let Mazy and buy the flowers (I, me). 

35. I sent word for John and to stop after school (she, 

her). 

26. No one takes any responsibility but you and (I, me). 

27. Now this is just between you and (she, her). 

28. I heard the news about John and (him, he). 

29. Who was the lady who stood near mother and (I, 

me). 

30. There is no use in going to-day (me, my). 

31. It is one of the worst cases that had to be settled (has, 

have). 

32. The church with all its pictures destroyed (was, 

were). 

33. Neither of us had any mistakes on papers (our, his). 

34. He did not care he worked for if the pay suited him 

(who, whom). 

35. His paper, as well as several of the others, to have 

been carelessly done (seem, seems). 

36. He tried to prevent helping him (us, our). 

37. Is it you want (she, her) ? 

38. Nothing can excuse those whose business it was to 

there (be, have been). 

39. did you say did it (who, whom) ? 

40. You must learn to between these two forms (carefully 

distinguish, distinguish carefully). 

41. She thinks no one else is as wise as (her, she). 

42. He went to his room and down for an hour (lay, laid) 

43. The snow still in the ravines (lay, laid). 

44. I felt all day (bad, badly). 

45. The rose smells (sweet, sweetly). 

46. The bird sings (sweet, sweetly). 

47. She treats him just a cat treats a mouse (like, as). 

48. How she must have felt to leave home (bad, badly). 

49. It tastes very of lemon (strong, strongly). 

50. Five and five ten (makes, make). 
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These are small text books designed to accompany and 
supplement the text editions of English classics. They fur- 
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